THE times were out of joint. That was quite
evident, though it was far from certain
whether Mr. Churchill would have any opportunity
to set them right. But if one thing was clear in
1930, it was that the age and Winston Churchill
were out of harmony with one another. His qualities
and outlook had been in tune with the first twenty
years of the century. He was at home in the era
of Joseph Chamberlain and Asqtiith and Lloyd
George, moving freely among the certainties of a
time when most people knew what they believed
as plainly as what England stood for. But it was
succeeded by an age of doubt. Weak-kneed scepti-
cism found its expression in half-hearted policies and
uncertain ethics; and as the Twenties followed the
ambiguous gleam of Mr. Aldous Huxley to an
accompaniment by Mr. Noel Coward, great aflairs
were left to Mr. Stanley Baldwin in discouraging
rotation with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald.

What place was there for Mr. Churchill's positive
beliefs in such a scene as this? Its defects were
outlined in the sombre diagnosis with which he
concluded his Romanes Lecture in 1930 :

** These eventful years through which we are passing
are not less serious for us than the years of the Great
War. They belong to the same period. The grand
and victorious summits which the British Empire woo
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